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Pit, boxes, and gallery, egad. 
Bayes. 








SIR, 
By AM a maker of plays, and carry on bufinefs to a confiderable ex- 

tent. I may without vanity add, that the London ftage has for 
fome time paft been much indebted to my exertions ; many pieces of 
acknowledged merit having really been of my manufacture, although 
brought forward under other names. Scotchmen being at prefent much 
the rage, I have come to Edinburgh to pick up characters, and learn 
a little of the language; for which purpofes I mix as much as poffible 
in company, and attended regularly in the Court of Seffion, while it 
was fitting, to the pleadings of the Counfel, and the deliberations of the 
Judges. As to bringing any thing forward here, that is impoffible : 
my beft pieces would not run three nights with an Edinburgh audience ; 
and in the prefent ftate of Mr Kemble’s company, I could not make a 
play to fuit them; as to fhow; which is effentially neceflary, it is 
not to be thought of. You feem to have paid attention to theatrical 
affairs ; but I am forry to fay, your ideas upon that fubjeét are ill fuited 
to the refined tafte of a modern audience. To counteract the bad ef- 
fects of your antiquated notions is the purpofe of this letter, which 
I-hope you will not be fo partial as to with-hold from the Public. 

In making a play, the firft article to be confidered is the characters ; 
fecondly, the dialogue ; thirdly, the fituations ; and, laftly, the decora- 
tions. As to the plot, which you make fuch a work about, there is 
now no fuch thing; which I confider a very great improvement. My 
predeceffor Bayes ifaid long ago, that the only ufe of a plot was to bring 
in good things; how much better, then, is it to introduce them with- 
out any plet at all? Indeed a plot, fo far from having this advantage, 
operated in a manner directly contrary ; for the author being thus kept 
in trammels, had not opportunities of fhewing his characters to advan- 
tage, or of putting good things in their mouths. And now, that we 
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hear io much of liberty, it would be very hard that the theatrical world 
were flavifhly tied down to probability and common fente. 

The firft confideration, then, is the charaGters. In every theatrical 
company, the players have their particular cafts: it is therefore necei- - 
fary to make the charaCters to.fuit the performers.ef eminence ; by which 
means you are always fure to have a play well acted; and of courie 
this is much preferable to the old-fafhioned mode of drawing charac- 
ters from nature, which would tie down the Comedians to a ftyle of act- 
ing they are quite unacquainted with, and altogether below them. Be- 
fides, we-can fee natural characters every where; and it is the bulinets 
of the Drama to elevate and furprife. What you have elfewhere ob- 
ferved, of following ftritly an hiitorical plot, I fay of imitating nature, 
“ I deem it moft abfurd. It checks the invention; it damps the en- 
“ thufiafm of the poet.” ‘The manager himfelf being a player, it is 
no doubt the firft duty of an author to fuit him with a part; and for 
that purpofe, it is my conftant rule, before I begin to write, to con- 
fult with the manager, to know in what character he wifhes to ap- 
pear. Thus I am fure to have juftice done in getting up the picce ; 
and being loofed from the fetters of what is called regular writing, I 
am under no difficulty of introducing the reft of the perfonages in what 
fhape I think proper. A Frenchman, an Irifhman, a Scotchman, or a 
failor, have always a happy efie&t; and in every good company there 
are perfons adapted for thefe, and who never fail to add fo many good 
ideas of their own, as to give irrefiftible pleafure and mirth to the au- 
dience. Of coxcombs, old men, fools, fcolds, hoydens, &c. the fame 
may be faid.; and a modern writer of any genius can never be at a lofs 
to alter them from our own old plays, or tranflate them from the 
French ; but never lofing fight of the great and general rule, of adapt- 
ing them to the actors who are to perform them. When there is a 
female in the company that makes a handfome figure in men’s cloaths, 
let fuch a character always be introduced : it is not neceflary to be very 
well written, as here the eye is principally to be fatisied. As all 
people of tafte are fond of mufic, it isa great mean of fetting off a 
piece, whether Comedy or Tragedy, to introduce fome fongs, in which, 
as ufual, the abilities of the finger are to be confulted, rather than the 
connection of the airs with the piece. Perfonages finging their fenti- 
ments, fome filly critics would have confined to Operas, which, and 
Pantomimes, they alledge to be the only.theatrical performances that have 
a privilege to go contrary to nature and common fenfe ; but fuch ridi- 
culous obfervations deferve no anfwer. We go to the Theatre to be 
pleafed ; and if the introduction of fongs have that effe&, certainly they 
are proper. 

Of the dialogue little need be faid ; it muft be lively and interefting. 
I do not mean that it is to have a connection with the play. As there 
is no plot, this is unneceflary, and indeed impoflible ; but every fub- 
ject ought to be introduced that is likely to attract the attention. There 
are at all times particular fafhionable topics; and it is eafy to collect 
fome converfations about thefe from real life, heightening them occa- 
fionally with good things of your own; and as moft of your characters 
are out of nature, you can put any thing into their mouths that you 
pleafe, only making it fufficiently ridiculous. In Tragedy, high-found- 
ing f{peeches are neceflary; but here, as in the Opera, it being the 
ear and eye principally that are to be pleafed, it is unneceflary to attend 
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much to the fenfe. It may not, however, be amifs to imitate the lan- 
guage of Shakefpeare ; that is to fay, his quibbles and conceits, which 
always procures applaufe. Soliloquies, afides, and fimiles, too, which 
I fee you obje& to, I confider to be effential to all plays, efpecially 
Tragedies. They have ever the fineft effe€t upon the audience, and 
fhew the actor to the greateft advantage. It is a very important article 
to bring your characters into ftriking fituations: as thefe are fure to 
pleafe, you need not be very attentive to the probability of them. 
When the audience find the perfonages brought together, fo as to af- 
fect them cither with emotions of terror, pity, pleafure, or laughter, 
they do not look back to the means by which it was brought about. 
Stage-effec&t in this cafe is every thing; and as we have already feen the 
advantage of introducing fongs in the dialogue, fo here with equal pro- 
priety we call in the aid of Pantomime. 

‘The only remaining requifite to form a complete Drama, is the de- 
corations. With refpeét to the drefs of the performers, that is a conft- 
deration principally for them and the managers ; but it is moft material 
to the fuccefs of the piece. As to what antiquated writers call cofume, 
and which they infift much upon, it is really of no confequence. All 
that is to be confidered is, to drefs in fuch manner as to pleafe or fur- 
prife the fpeftators. When a hero or a heroine appear, for example, 
what does it fignify whether they are in the drefs of the nation or age 
they reprefent ? This may be interefting to an antiquarian, but is of no 
confequence to a fafhionable audience. Originality, too, is in all cafes 
fuperior to imitation ; and an atrefs in the character of Belvidera or 
Lady Randolph, has the opportunity of fhowing the prefent tafte to 
the greateft advantage, or introducing perhaps a new fafhion among the 
belles of the boxes. This may indeed be carried too far. It was for- 
metly the cuftom to drefs Macbeth and Richard in modern uniforms 
of fearlet and gold, their head adorned with full-bottomed periwigs. 
This is perhaps as well difufed, and the heroes of other times or nations 
put into fomewhat of a grotefque drefs; but whatever the characters 
be, it is perfectly immaterial whether they are exhibited in the habits 
of Romans, Turks, or ancient Britons, or whether of the age of Julius 
Cefar, or of the fifteenth century. In the drefles of fancy in modern 
pieces, efpecially characters of low Comedy, the players have much op- 
portunity of fhowing their tafte. The fcenery and machinery fhould 
by all means be magnificent, and fuch as to charm the fpectators ; ; and 
in this particular, as in the others, fancy, and not nature, is to be con- 
fulted. This branch is of fuch importance, that I conceive every play- 
maker fhould begin his education under the mechanift; for if he is ig- 
norant in that particular, his pieces muft either want effedt, or he him- 
felf be fubordinate to the carpenter. 

The foregoing obfervations will generally apply to all the different 
fpecies of dramatic compofition. On Comedy, it does not occur that 
any thing need be added. As to the Englifh Opera, which is now fo 
defervedly admired, the rule of manufacturing it is very fimple. As the 
mutfic is the principal ingredient, the compofer of the airs muft be firft 
confulted. ‘To him is to -be given every liberty, except that he muft 
adapt his fongs to the voice, tafte, and abilities of the fingers. The poet 
muft give words to the airs; but whether they be to the purpofe or not, 
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‘it is never expected. But as in every Opera there muft be fome outré 


or ridiculous chara¢ters, it is proper to give them fomething to fay, that 
may at leaft make the audience laugh. Plot was never looked for in an 
Opera, and the dialogue is only neceflary to introduce the fongs; but 
fcenery and decorations are abfolutely neceflary: and if the dramatis 
perfoneé can be introduced in ludicrous fituations, it will help to make 
the piece go off well. 

With refpeét to Tragedy, it has been faid, that of late this fpecies of 
the Drama has been much degenerated.—What is the reafon ?—I am 
not difpofed to contradic the affertion, that it is for want of ability in 
the authors ; but Iam very well aflured, that if the Tragic poets of the 
prefent day took advantage of the fame helps to genius as was done by 
their predeceffors, they would bring forward Dramas equally attractive 
as thofe of former times. The author now gets himfelf under the 
trammels of thofe ‘rules which you wifh to ‘introduce; and having 
himfelf perhaps no genius or imagination, produces a cold ill written 
poem, in which he makes an unhappy attempt to follow nature, and 
the rules of Ariftotle, or the French Drama. But let ‘the-fame man get 
loofe from thefe ridiculous fetters, and once more bring forward ghofts, 
witches, devils, thunder, lightning, tolling bells, racks, wheels, and 
murders ; and let him dt the fame time introduce proper clowns and 
buffoons in the midft of his moft ferious fcenes, there is no doubt but 
his pieces will receive the applaufe their varied attraCtions deferve. At 
prefent the.only art of the Tragic poet, by which he produces any ef- 
fet, is the murders of the ftage. As thefe terrify and furprife an 
audience, there is no doubt but fuch of our modern Tragedies as 
kill all the perfons, are the only pieces that pleafe people of tafte and 
feeling. If the critics will infift upon debarring comic paflages from 
being introduced in Tragedy, I would, with great deference, propofe, 
that, inftead of the filly mufic brought in between .the aéts, the comic 
characters: of the fcene fhould then be brought forward to make their re- 
marks on what has pafled: thus keeping on the play, and at the fame 
time preventing the audience from falling aileep. 

But one great modern improvement of the Drama has in fact fuper- 
feded Tragedy, by introducing it along with all the other branches of 
Theatrical -compofition, in what are technically called plays, pieces 
which at once happily difplay Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Pantomime, 
and Farce ; and the applaufe this Dramatic Salmagundi receives, fhews 
it to be the higheft degree of perfection in play-making. 

I have onl y to add, “that I never write Farces—it is below me ; ; and 
befides, any of my Comedies may be properly cut down toa Farce of 
two or three acts. ‘ 
LupiFAcTor. 
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tions for this Paper, poft paid, and addreffed to Mr Phantom. 


alfo be had of Cameron anpD Murnocu, Glafgow, and 5. Murray, Raffel Court, 
London. 








